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surged back a tidal wave of refugees, driven from home by the bombard-
ments, their fear of the Nazis and the rumours spread by German agents.
This flight psychosis infected the inhabitants of northern France; soon
there were millions of men, women and children on the roads, accom-
panied by push-carts, cars and beasts of burden, which made the move-
ments of the Allied armies difficult or wellnigh impossible. For them the
only hope was first of all to stop the breach at Sedan, Then the First
Army Group, turning back from Belgium, and armies hastily assembled in
the south would both simultaneously attack the long corridor thrust
forward by the German armoured forces. Caught in a vice and cut off
from their fuel supplies, the Panzer Divisionen would have been crushed.
General Gamelin wanted to fight such an engagement. On May 2Oth he
was relieved by General Weygand, who faced a tragic situation. The Ger-
mans had reached the sea; Weygand could no longer communicate with
his northern armies except by going to them in person by plane. At once
he gave General Billotte, General Gort and the Belgians orders to attack
southward. To sever the German corridor, it was only necessary to make
a thrust of some twenty-five miles. Weygand's manoeuvre, wholly logical
and required by the geography of the situation, did not succeed because
General Billotte, who was supposed to co-ordinate it, was killed in a
car accident; because the flood of refugees brought the armies to a stand-
still; and because the First Army Group was in great disorder, being cut
off from its supplies, and this sudden volte-face was at the moment too
difficult for it to execute.

Disastrous events piled up. On the twenty-seventh, the King of the
Belgians surrendered; on the twenty-eighth, General Gort began em-
barking his troops at Dunkirk. General Weygand, realizing that it was
impossible to fight the battle he had planned, gave orders to defend the
Dunkirk bridgehead and to save by sea everything that could possibly
be saved. This action was made glorious by the heroism of English and
French sailors and the thousands of British civilians who brought to
Dunkirk everything in England that would float, and by the voluntary
sacrifice of the French divisions which, under the command of General
de la Laurencie, defended the bridgehead until the last troops had been
embarked. Two hundred and sixty thousand British and ninety thousand
French were taken over to England. Hitler, however, was able to pro-
claim that in. this brief campaign he had taken one million two hundred
thousand prisoners, Dutch, Belgian, English and French. There remained
to General Weygand only forty-three divisions to defend the Somme
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